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When a ship is about to sail into a 
new territory, we find the navigator 
very busy. 
pouring over charts prepared by those 
who have been over that course. He 
takes 


a Christmas ‘Mossage 


This fourth Christmas season since the outbreak of war finds many 
men from this district far away. From our Coastal Pickets, our Beach 
Patrols and our Port Security forces they have gone in, increasing 
numbers to the distant outposts and the invasion beaches which are the 
front lines of freedom. They have landed on the shores of Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, Southern France and Normandy. They have been included 
in Naval task forces which landed soldiers and marines at Guadalcanal, 
Taiawa, New Guinea, Saipan and Leyte. 

In the far lands and on the distant seas they have moved forward 
with distinction and valor in the highest tradition of the Coast Guard. 

Some have returned broken; may God be with them. Some will 
never return; may they be with God. 

To our comrades overseas, to our men in Greenland and Alaska 
and on the islands of the Pacific, on our escort and patrol vessels, our 
combat transports and aboard the landing craft on the beaches, we ex- 
tend our best wishes for such cheer as their circumstances permit. We 
are deeply conscious of their separation from home and family and 
the normal scenes of Christmas happiness. It may well be that theirs 
will be the finer appreciation of the true significance of Christmas. 

For those of us who remain in New England, whether in offices or 
barracks, in lifeboat stations or lighthouses, in tenders or patrol boats, 
this season should renew our inspiration to contribute, with whole 
heart and willing spirit, to the work at hand. Let us draw from the 
spirit of this season a new determination to do our tasks cheerfully 
though they may be monotonous or arduous or oppressive. Let us give 
a greater measure of support to war loans and charity funds. Let 
us donate our blood for that finest gift of all: the gift of life. Let 
us give more generous aid to every project for the alleviation of the 
suffering of the afflicted. 

To the men and women of the Boston District I extend my best 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. I join them in 
prayer for a return of Peace on Earth, Good Will toward Men. 

W. N. DERBY, 
District Coast Guard Officer 
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CHARTERED COURSES sult a chart? 


our positions? 


He prepares himself by just to drift? 


into account the current and _ know its dangers? 





Why do we fail to take 
sights from time to time to check on 
Why are we content 
Why do we ignore the 
information passed to us by those who 
have sailed that course before, and 


tides as well as the unseen reefs which 
may lie hidden below the surface. He 
exercises extreme care in taking his 
star sights and sun sights in order 
that the ship may sail without mishap 
through treacherous waters. He tries 
to keep on a chartered course. 

If any man expects to take a trip 
in an automobile to another part of the 
country he gets maps and chooses the 
route. He seeks information as to the 
best roads and most interesting scen- 
ery. When we travel, we pay strict at- 
tention to the road signs along the 
way. We are interested in taking the 
right road. 

Why then, when we enter the high- 
way of life are we so reluctant to con- 
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Every person in the Service has in 
his gear a perfect chart for the Voyage 
of Life. It is often referred to as 
“The New Testament.” It is a guide 
to fuller—more joyous living. It sets 
the course for our voyage. It supplies 
information concerning the current and 
drift of the tides of life. It enables us 
to check our position along the way. 
Each man is his navigator. Why not 
dig out this Master Chart that we may 
successfully plot the course of our 
lives ? 


Note: If you do not have a copy of 
this Chart, see your Chaplain and he 
will see that you receive one. 
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Radio direction finder sttaions, for- 
merly operated by the Navy, com- 
prise a score of stations now under 
the Coast Guard. 

—USCG— 

As early as 1915, three officers of 
the Coast Guard conceived the idea of 
a Coast Guard air patrol and demon- 
strated its feasibility with a single 
plane. 


—USCG— 
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Sandwich Station Coast Guardsmen Save Twenty 
Civilian Seamen, Two Dogs and Cat in Three Storms 


Plunges Into Surf To 
Save Captain 


At the Sandwich Coast Guard Sta- 
tion, where distress calls come almost 
as frequently as storms, and where 
storms come frequently, the personnel, 
unaccustomed as they are to bluster- 
ing about their work, had to recognize 
a busy period last month. 

During a series of nor’easters, sou’- 
easters and assorted orneriness in a 13- 
day period, the Guardsmen rescued 20 
persons, two dogs and a cat. 

It began on a Friday morning when 
they went to the aid of a swamped, 
coal-laden barge and a tug which had 
become fouled in attempting to help 
the barge. Nor’easter frothed waves 
were spanned by a breeches buoy line 
shot to the barge. As the captain, last 
of seven men rescued, was headed for 
safety, the barge moved and snapping 
the breeches buoy line. Coast Guards- 
man Donald H. Ward, Sea. 1/ce of Port- 
land, Me., swam to the aid of the cap- 
tain and aided him to the beach. Jock, 
the dog mascot, reached safety in the 
arms of a crewman carried in the rescue 
chair. 

The skipper and the ‘“donkey-man” 
of the tug were found floundering in the 
water and were hauled aboard a Sand- 
wich Station Coast Guard boat. 

Within a few hours, the men of Sand- 
wich had another emergency call. A 
second barge, also filled with coal, had 
foundered. Again, the breeches buoy 
was used, this time to save three men. 

Searcely had the Coast Guardsmen 
looked over their rescue gear to make 
sure that everthing was in order for 
future need, when a southwest storm 
began brewing, although they didn’t 
know this. They learned about it a few 
days later when it struck like a mighty 
Pegasus, with a wind that was 65 miles 
an hour, in moments of moderation, 
whipping up towering waves that had 
not towered so high since the September 
hurricane. 

Once again, coal barges were in dis- 
tress. Two of them, one running amuck 
with no anchor, another shipping water 
so fast that it threatened to sink at any 
moment, was flying the distress flag. 
A woman, five men, a dog and a cat 
were rescued. 

The crew of the first of these barges 
managed to launch a boat and were 
pulling for the shore when the Coast 
Guard perceived that the oarsmen were 
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During the short period of 13 days, the personnel of the Sandwich Coast Guard Station rescued 


20 civilian seamen, two dogs and a cat from four storm ridden barges and a tug. 


Seaman 


Donald H. Ward of Portland, Maine, who plunged into the surf to rescue the skipper of one 
barge, describes the incident to Lt. Comdr. Louis O. Engell of Buzzard's Bay, Section Coast 


Guard Officer, and Lt. Elihu S. Tuttle, Jr., of Brockton. 


Engell and Tuttle were in charge of all 


rescue operations. 


in difficulty. Exhausted from combat- 
ting wind and wave, they were losing 
control of the boat. But a Coast Guard 
beach party under Chief Boatswain 
Ralph R. Maynard, and Lieut. Delano 
Leonard, of Sandwich, waded out to the 
boat and pulled it ashore. 

Meanwhile, the help wanted emblem 
unfurled on the mast of a barge at 
anchor several knots away. With the 
gale still at a 65-mile-an-hour tempo, 
Chief Boatswain John F. White of Mat- 
tapan, Mass., directed a tug to the 


scene. An expert seaman, he held his 
craft just off the barge and into the 
wind. A line was secured to the barge 
and the lifejacketed crew, jumped one 
at a time into the water between the 
vessels, where the Guardsmen fished 
them out. Spank and Mac, dog and 
cat, respectively, hit the water in that 
order. Then Mrs. Ruby Colbert Twiford 
leaped, followed by a crewman and the 


.captain. 


Mrs. Twiford exclaimed: “We didn’t 
expect to be saved.” 





Silver Star Medal Awarded Coast Guard 
Officer for Gallantry in Action 


Lieutenant George F. Hutchinson, 
Jr., of Saunderstown, R. I., has been 
awarded the Silver Star Medal for 
gallantry as commanding officer of a 
Coast Guard operated landing ship in 


-the invasion of Normandy. 


Lt. Hutchinson and his ship returned 
recently to the United States with the 
famous Coast Guard manned flotilla 
of LCIs (land craft infantry) which 
went through the hottest action of the 
three major invasions in Europe; Sicily 
and Salerno, Italy, as well as Nor- 
mandy. 

The citation was presented to Lt. 
Hutchinson and the citation was read 
by Commander A. C. Unger, command- 
ing officer of the Coast Guard LCI 
flotilla. The presentation was made 
in Charleston, S. C. where both officers 
are assigned since their return to this 
country. The award made in the name 


of the President of the United States 
was supported by a citation written by 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, USN, Com- 
mander of U. S. Naval Forces in Eur- 
ope. It reads-as follows: 

“For gallantry and intrepidity in ac- 
tion against the enemy as Commanding 
Officer of U.S.S. (LCI(L) 93 while 
landing assault troops in Normandy, 
France, June 6, 1944. 

“Lt. Hutchinson directed his ship to 
the beach through heavily mined ob- 
stacles while under heavy enemy fire 
that caused numerous Army casualties, 
successfully unloaded troops on the 
proper beach after the ship was mined 
and remained with the ship effecting 
repairs that enabled it to come off the 
beach on the next tide. 

“Lt. Hutchinson, by his courage and 
skill in remaining with the ship and 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Demobilization Plans for Coast Guard 
Veterans Outlined in Most Recent Report 





Plans Set for Shore and Sea 
Going Units 


The purpose of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, popularly 
known as the “G. I. Bill of Rights,” is 
to assist Coast Guard Personnel in 
making the transition from Military 
to Civilian life. 

All Veterans will be routed through 
the Personnel and the Civil Readjust- 
ment Offices when leaving the U. S. 
Coast Guard. At this time, the veteran 
will be interviewed so that his records 
will be brought up to date; he will be 
counseled regarding his rights and 
benefits and will be given an introduc- 
tion to the Outside Agencies, as sug- 
gestions and leads in regard to jobs. 

While the Civil Readjustment Pro- 
gram in effect now pertains only to 
Normal day to day discharges, the 
same procedure will be followed when 
demobilization takes place. It can be 
definitely stated that demobilization 
will not even take place upon the de- 
feat of Germany. 

The new program has as its objec- 
tives the following: 1—To Assist 
Coast Guard Personnel in making the 
transition from service life back to 
civilian life. 2—To give assistance to 
the Government and Civilian Agen- 
cies whose task it is to help the serv- 
iceman establish himself in civil pur- 
suits. 83—To aid the veteran in 
development of a post-discharge plan 
or objective. 4—To counsel veterans 
as to their rights and benefits. 

The plan set up to achieve these ob- 
jectives is very simple. Personnel in 
the Coast Guard will be considered un- 
der two aspects in the primary steps 
of the program—those on vessels and 
those already at shore establishments. 
Those on sea-going vessels must be 
brought ashore for discharge, and 
hence two intake and replacement cen- 
ters have been established to accom- 
plish this. One intake center is at 
Alameda, California, and the other 
at Manhattan Beach. 

As soon as sea-going personnel have 
been brought ashore to either of these 
intake centers, and replacements sup- 
plied, they will be considered in same 
category as men already at shore es- 
tablishments awaiting processing and 
all will be handled in the same man- 
ner. 

There have been established twelve 
discharge centers corresponding to the 
twelve Naval districts and these are 
designated as discharge centers Nos. 
1, 3, 4, etc. In this District, the Dis= 
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Coast Guard Lieutenant (jg) James V. For- 
restal of Beacon, N. Y., a nephew of Secre- 
tary of the Navy James Forrestal, has been 
awarded a commendation for "coolness under 
fire and the demonstration of fine seaman- 
ship while leading the first wave of landing 
craft into the Normandy beachhead shortly 
after H-Hour.'' H2 carried to the attack an 
element of the Army's most seasoned cam- 
paigners, the famed ''Fighting First Division" 
which won a Presidential Unit Citation for 
its heroic work against overwhelming odds 
during the first day on the Normandy Beach. 








charge center is No. 1, Boston, Mass. 

Every man or woman to be dis- 
charged will be returned to that Dis- 
charge Center closest to his or her 
home for processing. If this necessi- 
tates transfer from one District to 
another, a _ preliminary processing 
will be done at the District to which 
the person is attached. 

Here in the First Naval District, 
the plan for processing is already in 
working order. The processing at pres- 
ent is taking place through Personnel 
and the District Morale Offices. A 
program has been set up to facilitate 
the handling of discharges in such a 
way that the dischargee will be able to 
return to Civilian life with a minimum 
of delay and with an intelligent plan to 
follow in readjusting himself or her- 
self to their former way of life. 


vu 


In 1940 the Coast Guard had more 
than 50 planes operating from nine 
air stations and a temporary patrol de- 
tachment on duty upon the Great Lakes. 

—USCG— 


WAR FUND DRIVE GOES 
OVER THE TOP BY 508% 
ALMOST EVERYBODY GIVES 


Comodore W. N. Derby, District 
Coast Guard Officer, has received a 
letter from Henry A. Kievenaar, Chair- 
man of the Public Service Division of 
the Greater Boston United War Fund 
Campaign, in which he wrote that 
“once again the Coast Guard organiza- 
tion leads the way in the Greater Bos- 
ton United War Fund campaign.” 

“The goal set for Lt. Comdr. W. R. 
Tower to strive for has been smashed 
to smithereens,” the latter continued. 

“The final returns showed a percent- 
age of 508.5 It is almost unbelievable 
that Commander Tower is able to pro- 
duce such a record for I know that 
there has been a considerable reduc- 
tion in the number of personnel now 
under your command in this area. 

“All of us at headquarters salute 
the Coast Guard for a task exceeding- 
ly well down.” 

Commander Tower credited the suc- 
cess of the drive because of such a 
“well-knit organization as the Coast 
Guard.” 

“Were it not for the magnificent 
co-operation,” he said, “of the various 
department heads, the commanding 
officers of the Boston Coast Guard 
shore unit as well as the ships which 
were in Boston during the drive and 
the members of the Auxiliary, our re- 
sults would have been far less than 
the total reached. 

“Everybody from the DCGO to the 
newest apprentice seaman helped the 
members of the War Bond staff to put 
our participation in this most worthy 
charity way over the top.” 

Lieut. (jg) Mary P. Moran received 
the following compliment from Com- 
modore Derby: 

“The excellent response of Coast 
Guard personnel to this appeal for 
funds was due in a very large meas- 
ure to the excellent organization and 
effective solicitation for which your 
office was responsible. I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation of the whole- 
hearted manner in which you, Edgar 
Marden Sp (CW) 1c and Marion Hart 
Y 2c worked to obtain the subscription 
of the Coast Guard quota.” 


vi 


Reportedly the first ever born in 
eaptivity, kangaroo twins who were 
discovered in the Philadelphia Zoo. 
Baby kangaroos seldom peep from the 
pouch for several months. 
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COAST GUARD OFFICERS 
SPOT VINEYARD SOUND 
STEAMER IN WAR GARB 


Two Coast Guard officers stood at 
the rail of their ship in Plymouth, 
England, and watched a procession of 
Red Cross hospital ships steam by. 
Old sea dogs both, they picked out the 
lines of the ships under their disguise 
of green line and red cross. 


“There go the New York day liners,” 
they remarked. , The next ship was a 
little different. 


“T’ve seen that ship before,’ said 
Lieut. Roy A. Berg of Woods Hole. 
“T know that ship, too,” said Com- 
mander Kenneth S. Davis. Then they 
both spoke at once. “It’s the Naushon,” 
they said. They watched the island 
steamer out of sight, remembering 
days when she was queen of the Vine- 
yard-Nantucket fleet plying a _ peace- 
time Nantucket sound. 


On that Coast Guard ship, which 
served as flagship for Rear Admiral 
Spencer Lewis in two European inva- 
sions, a half-dozen men of the big crew 
had a binding tie—all had lived or been 
stationed in Falmouth and Woods 
Hole. 

Thanksgiving Day was a big holiday 
in the Berg home, for not only was 
Lieut. Berg home from the French 
battlefronts, but two other uniformed 
members of the family were home on 
leave. Misses Barbara and Patricia 
Berg of the SPARS have just com- 
pleted basic training at Palm Beach, 
Fla., and had leave at home before re- 
porting there again for orders. Both 
are second class seamen now, and 
should they happen to meet Father on 
the street in uniform, they could give 
him the snappy salute rated by a full 
lieutenant. 

They never tire of looking at the 
battle souvenirs their father brought 
back from Europe: a handful of fire- 
darkened shrapnel scraps which looked 
to the girls like bits of chocolate can- 
dy; a small French flag, one of the 
hundreds which came out of hiding as 
the liberating armies marched in; the 
picture postcards of Falmouth, Eng- 
land; French and German paper mon- 
ey, a German soldier’s identification 
book, a German ration book. 

In southern France Lieut. Berg’s 
ship covered the coast from San Ra- 
fael along to Cannes. The ship was vis- 
ited by Secretary of the Navy James 
V. Forrestal, and at Naples the King 
of England came aboard to greet the 
admiral and staff officers. Lieut. Berg 
had time during the Naples stay to 
see Pompeii and make a trip to Rome 
where he saw the Pope. 
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Coast Guard Repeats History of Forty 
Six Years During Philippine Invasion 





With the strange irony of history, 
United States Coast Guard ships were 
among the first to fire in the libera- 


tion of the Philippine Islands under 
the direction of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 


For 46 years earlier it was a Coast 
Guard ship which fired the initial sal- 
vo in the naval operation in Manila 
Bay which resulted in the capture of 
these same islands from the Spanish. 

The first shot fired at Manila Bay 
on May 1, 1898, in the greatest battle 
of the Spanish-American War, was 
shot from the Coast Guard cutter 
McCULLOCH. She came down from 
Hong Kong with Admiral Dewey’s 
squadron, pushing southward through 
the China Sea, to steal into the bay 
after the Spanish fleet. 

In the middle of the night, while 
passing the enemy batteries off El 
Fraile Rock, her stack caught afire and 
shot a tell-tale finger of flame into the 
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sky. The shore batteries opened up on 
the cutter, which immediately returned 
the fire from her after 6-pounder. 

The squadron passed the batteries 
safely, and in a few hours the Span- 
ish fleet was a smoking wreck off 
Cavite, and the Philippine Islands be- 
came an American possession. To the 
cutter McCULLOCH was assigned the 
additional task of streaking back to 
Hong Kong to cable the news of the 
victory to the United States. 

And again, the Coast Guard was 
represented, as in October, a great 
fleet, beside which Admiral Dewey’s 
would have paled into insignificance, 
stood into Leyte Gulf in the Central 
Philippines. 

It came, as did Dewey’s, at night— 
passing through the mine fields and 
beyond the shore batteries without a 
sound—line after grey line of bat- 

tleships, cruisers, destroyers, trans- 

ports, landing craft, and auxiliaries. 
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LST Crew Stands General Quarters 
Fourteen Hours and Two Jap Planes 





Action Over Soon; Bombs Miss 
G-Manned Craft 


By James G. Aldige, Jr., C.Sp. 
(Coast Guard Correspondent) 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD- 
MANNED LST AT LEYTE.—The air 
reeks of cordite tonight, and a frazzled 
crew is still at battle stations, for we 
have been standing general quarters 
without pause since 5:00 a.m. That was 
fourteen hours and two downed Jap 
planes ago, however. 

But there was one consolation to the 
dog-tired Coast Guardsmen. Tomorrow 
our combat artist has a job painting a 
Rising Sun flag on our conning tower, 
signifying the first enemy plane to be 
downed by this LST. The action took 
place shortly after sun-up, and prac- 
tically every member of the crew hooted 
and yelled as the Nip plane—a twin- 
engined bomber—crashed on the beach 
after our batteries had poured hundreds 
of rounds into him. 

The plane, along with another Jap 
raider, was first sighted as it dived in 
at us from out of the sun, and our star- 
board batteries immediately went into 
action. As it reached our bow, the 
bomber banked, dropped two of his 
bombs into the water, and headed back 
toward our stern, running parallel to 
our port batteries. By now the plane 
could be seen by all hands, as it was 
flying at about 300 feet and not more 
than 600 feet off our beam. Streams of 
tracers from our 20 mm. guns and bursts 
from our 40 mm.’s made a pattern of 
death around the doomed Jap as he 
tried desperately to pull out of his dive. 

It was all over in a few seconds as 
the smoke started to stream from the 
Nip’s tail and a geyser of water near 
the beach marked his last landing site. 
Then the plane bounced up onto the 
beach and crashed into flames. 

Our guns were still smoking as the 
tension lifted, and a jubilant crew ca- 
vorted and waved their battle helmets. 
“We got him, we got him!” they 
screamed over and over again and the 
‘black gang’, coming topside, soon took 
up the cry. 

Mid-day chow was a mixed-up affair, 
with sweating gun crews standing by 
and their shipmates bringing them sand- 
wiches and lemonade. There was one 
let-up at about 4:00 p. m., but less than 
an hour later, the belt for general quar- 
ters was sounded again and the boys 
sped to their battle stations. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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FILM COMPANY OFFERS = 
PRIZES 10 ALL GI’S 


Convinced that from the men in uni- 
form will come the good novels and 
plays of tomorrow, Twentieth Century- 
Fox Film Corporation has established 
some 5 literary fellowships to encour- 
age creative writings. Two of these 
already have been granted to Navy 
lieutenants for projected novels. 


Each award carries a grant of $1500. 


A committee of prominent editors is 
working with the corporation to help 
place these books with reputable pub- 
lishers. 


information write to 
Story Department, 
New York 20, 


For complete 
the Corporation’s 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Ip. WE 


TRAVELS 7,000 MILES 
AND STALLS TRACTOR 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD- 
MANNED ASSAULT TRANSPORT 
AT LEYTE.—Heard from a disgruntled 
amphibious tractor driver crouched be- 
hind his tank-trapped machine as the 
first waves hit on Leyte: 


“To think I brought this thing 7,000 
miles just to get it stalled in a Jap 
parking lot!” 


Because of the emphasis on compe- 
tency in seamanship, which the United 
States Coast Guard has always main- 
tained, the training of Coast Guard of- 
ficers was conducted for many years in 
sailing ships. 

As early as 1792 the United States 
Coast Guard instituted experiments in 
marine distilling apparatus in an effort 
to make salt water suitable for drinking 
purposes aboard Coast Guard cutters. 















WITHOUT SLEEP FOR 36 HOURS, UEUTENANT 
BENSON, FELT GNAWING SENSATIONS IN AIS STOMACH 





jf COAST GUARD LICUTENANT CLIFFORD 
+] BENSON OF MASPETH, LONG ISLAND 
1 WIS FELLOW OFFICERS AND COXSWAINS 
| DISPLAYED RARE HEROISM. THIS : 
ACTION AGAINST THE JAPS EARNED, 

\\ FOR THEM THE BRONZE STAR. 
REST OF CREW, INCLUDING 
\ COMBAT CORRESPONDENT 
BILL KAFFERT, SP lc WON 
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ON D-DAY AFTERNOON BENSON AND 
BY USING TWO SUNKEN BARGES FOR BEARING 


POINTS. SOON AFTER, AMMUNITION, TANKS, TROOPS AND ' 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES POURED IN FROM CRAFTS 


TWO NIGATS AFTER D-DAY BENSON, UNDER HEAVY = 
ENEMY FIRE,LED SEVERAL WAVES WITH REINFORCEMENTS _ 
TRROUGH HARISKARI PASS. BY DAWN BENSON AND CREW > 
HAD BROUGHT ASHORE AN ENTIRE REGIMENT OF ARMY = = 
TROOPS AND ARTILLERY. ON TRE JOB FOUR CONTINOUS DAYS _ 
WITHOUT LET-UP, BENSON COLLAPSED FROM EXHAUSTION. =~ 








WHEN HE GOT THIS ORDER ees we LEAD A REG/MENT 
OF FIELO HA reat Rif Te Fones 
FANRI-IGAR RI PASS." a7 ¢S.cine ot _ THE 
~OF APPROACHING CRAFT. AMID STAR SHELLS AND 
HEAVY MORTAR FIR.G, BOTH HE AND THE SAPS KNEW 
TRE CHANNEL WAS ONLY 50 FEET WIDE AND FODR. 
Qy DEEP AT LOW TIDE, THAT IT WAS ALSO TRE ONLY 


—_—E—_———— _—=—— 
SS AFTER THE FIRST WAVES OF AMPHIBIOUS TRACTORS 
pS COMMANDED BY BENSON, CLIMBED OVER THE REEFS TO 
os STORM NARROW BEACHES ON D-DAY, THEY JOINED FORCES 
——— WITH ASSISTANT GROUP COMMANDANT, LIEUT.(JG) TRUMAN 
HARDIN OF SPRINGFIELD,MO. THEY HAD TO FIND A CHANNEL 
PASS FOR THEIR. SMALL ‘BOATS TO CAND IN FACE OF ef 
SHOWERING CORAL ROCK AND WATER FROM SRELLS 
HARDIN FOUND AN OPENING TO BLUE BEACH: <0 


Ste say — 
Pay Se peer pe anacr tas ae ame Dae 


= = RENSON, CALMLY AT THE WHEEL TOOK HIS 
LePL To A'LEAD POSITION AS SOON AS HE AND 
CREW COULD MAKE OUT THE FIRST WAVE 







. MEANS OF GETTING THEIR BOATS THROUGH. — 









_ EXPLODING NEARBY, cinerea its | 
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SEABEES STATIONED IN ARCTIC 
FORM TOP OF WORLD CLUB 


In a tiny Quonset hut deep in the 
Arctic wastes and scores of miles from 
the nearest pin point of civilization, a 
group of Civil Engineer Corps Officers 
and Navy Seabees recently formed an 
organization known as the ‘Top of the 
World Club.” The organization, will be 
a “night club” for approximately six 
months of each year. 

Members of a special detail seeking 
petroleum deposits beneath the ice and 
snow of the United States’ most north- 
ernly possession, officers and enlisted 
men are firmly convinced that their club 
will never have a rival since no other 
group could be formed farther north 
without suffering the privations of 
Arctic waters or Polar ice. 

The club was formed following the de- 
tachment’s first official inspection from 
the “outside” world. Inspecting officers 
included: Rear Admiral Carl Trexel, 
Civil Engineer Corps, U.S.N., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, Director of Alaskan Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Yards and Docks, and 
Commander Bart W. Gillespie, Civil 
Engineer Corps, U.S.N.R., of San Ga- 
briel, California, directing the petroleum 
operations for the Chief of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. 

Twenty men chartered the club. The 
official membership card is a heavily en- 
dorsed dollar bill. Unlike the “Short- 
Snorter”’ bill, its loss causes a member 
no financial embarrassment. Initiation 
fees are waived; only requirement for 
membership is that the applicant must 
be exposed to the rigors of the Arctic 
coast. 

The “Top of the World Club” has its 
song, which is sung to the tune of ‘I’ve 
Been Working on The Railroad.” The 
words of one verse are: 

“T’ve been working on the runway up 
on the top of the world. 

“T’ve been plowing up the tundra up 
so far from my girl. 

“Can’t you hear the huskies howling 
up in the Arctic Zone? 

“Can’t you hear the Klutches shout- 
ing, ‘Seabees please go home.’ ” 

Officer in Charge of the Seabee Pe- 
troleum Detachment is Lieutenant Com- 
mander William Rox, Civil Engineer 
Corps, U.S.N.R., of El Dorado, Kansas. 


, 


Coast Guard enlisted personnel have 
been trained to highly specialized du- 
ties including vessel documentation in 
operation formerly reserved exclusive- 
ly to officers. 
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Young Iceland Volunteer Studies Latest 
Coast Guard Work and Equipment 





COAST GUARD SHIPS DEPEND 
ON HOISTS FOR 
COMMUNICATIONS 


By Scott Wigel, Pho. M. 2c. 

(Coast Guard Correspondent) 
ABOARD A COAST GUARD- 
MANNED ATTACK TRANSPORT.—A 
“hoist” to some people means a drink of 
sarsaparilla, while in other circles a 





Signalman on a Coast Guard-manned 
transport hoists his flags aloft to send 
a message to another ship 


“hoist” is a way to quick riches—pro- 
vided the police do not interfere. But to 
the Coast Guardsmen serving at sea a 
“hoist” is an important form of com- 
munication. 

Vari-colored flags, fluttering against 
the sky, have an exact meaning for the 
trained eye. Every flag represents a let- 
ter of the alphabet: 10 additional pen- 
nants take care of numerals. 

The messages do not spell out each 
word. Instead “hoists” are read by 
means of decoding books carried by 
every ship afloat. 

Messages are sent and answered the 
same way the world over. The flags, 
brightly dyed, are always handled 
briskly, with flourishes. Hesitancy in 
running up a flag hoist is considered an 
ignominious disgrace. 

The signalmen who handle these code 
flags are proud of their work. Aboard 
ship they are easily recognized by their 
conspicuous sun tans, restless hands and 
an enthusiastic interest in signaling. 
With speed and precision they send aloft 
the “hoists” which form the visual link 
between invasion fleets, convoys, and 
task forces. 


Will Remain In U. S. 
For Eighteen More Months 


Although only 23 years of age, Larus 
Eggertsson as served six years in the 
Life Saving Association of Iceland, 
which corresponds in its duties to those 
performed in the U. S. Coast Guard. 
Their job is to rescue men from the sea. 


He is the official representative of the 
Icelandic government. As the guest of 
the Coast Guard he is making a survey 
of the newest methods of life saving 
and ship salvage in the United States. 
He expects to remain in this country an- 
other year. He came here in May. 


“When I return to my country I will 
make a tour of the various life saving 
stations to teach the men in your mod- 
ern methods of saving human lives 
from the sea,” he said while in Boston. 


“We have 45 life saving stations in 
Iceland and all of them are manned by 
volunteers. When there is an accident 
at sea in the vicinity of one of the sta- 
tions, the men are summoned usually by 
telephone to their homes. 


“We do not have a uniform, but wear 
dungarees and a shirt or anything that 
we have. The men are very enthusiastic 
about their job. 

“T cannot say from how many ships, 
or give the number of men but the Life 
Saving Association of Iceland has res- 
cued many seamen from. torpedoed 
United Nations vessels in those waters. 
Perhaps when the war is over the com- 
plete story will be related.” 


Eggertsson particularly -wanted to 
study the new air-sea rescue service es- 
tablished by the Coast Guard. It has 
been in operation for some time on the 
West Coast and is being inaugurated 
here in the East. 


His home is in Akureyri on the north 
coast of Iceland inside the Arctic Circle. 

“My father is a wholesale exporter 
there,” he explained, “but that type of 
work did not interest me. For a year 
before I joined the Life Saving Associa- 
tion, I traveled to various countries in 
Europe as a tourist to study their lang- 
uage and customs. In that way I 
learned to speak a bit of a number of 
languages, including English.” 

Eggertsson was asked how the peo- 
ple of Iceland felt about the presence 
of the United Nations soldiers and Coast 
Guardsmen in Iceland, although that 
island was neutral in this war. 

“At first the people resented the pres- 
ence of British soldiers,” he said. ‘“‘What. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Competitive Exams for Regular Academy Course 





NEW HONORABLE DISCHARGE 
DEVICE NOW AUTHORIZED 


A new Honorable Discharge Emblem 
has been adopted by the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, under 
an agreement signed by Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson and Secretary 
of the Navy James Forrestal. It is a 
cloth device with the same design as 
the Honorable Service Lapel Button 
and will be worn on the uniform of 
all honorably discharged personnel. 

The new emblem, worn as a badge 
of honor, will be sewed above the right 
breast pocket of all outer uniform 
clothing at the time of discharge. Hon- 
orably discharged personnel may wear 
their uniforms until they reach home, 
and thereafter, at official ceremonies. 

The basic design of the emblem will 
be embroidered in gold, with the 
background material varying to match 
the color of the uniform on which it 
is to be worn. Supplies: of the em- 
blem are not yet available for distribu- 
tion. Regulations pertaining to the 
Honorable Discharge Emblem will be 
published in the near future. 


1. 
Donate Your Blood Often 


Because he tipped the beam at 240 
pounds, 40 over the limit, six-foot-two 
Ray McDonnell was turned down when 
he first applied for enlistment in the 
Coast Guard in New York. He is the 
17-year-old son of Warden Thomas 
McDonnell of Brooklyn Prison. 

He went on a strict diet and exer- 
cised religiously for a month. He re- 
turned and stepped on the scales again 
and weighed an even 200. He said the 
biggest sacrifice was “no ice cream 


sodas.” 


Buy Xmas Seals and Bonds 


An officer on an inspection tour en- 
tered a recreation room and found a 
seaman playing chess with a dog. 
Amazed, he watched as the dog and 
the sailor pondered before moving the 
chessmen. 

“That’s the most unusual thing I’ve 
seen, I can hardly believe my eyes! 
That’s the smartest dog I’ve ever 
seen!” he exclaimed. 

“Aw, he’s not so smart,” answered 
the sailor, “I’ve beaten him three out 
of five games.” 
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Four Year Course Exams 
At New London 9-10 May 


The annual competitive examination 
for appointment to cadetship in the 
U. S. Coast Guard: Academy at New 
London, Conn., will be held on 9-10 
May 1945 throughout the U. S. Men 
selected for appointment will be given 
four years of scholastic and military 
training, and will receive upon succes- 
ful completion of the four-year course 
a Bachelor of Science degree in en- 
gineering and a commission in the 
regular Coast Guard. 

The competition is open to unmar- 
ried men who are high school gradu- 
ates and who will not be less than 17 
years old nor more than 22 years of 
age on 1 May 1945. They must be 
at least 5 feet 6 inches in height, 
have 20/20 uncorrected vision in each 
eye, and be in good physical condition. 
Candidates are also required to have 
the following high school or college 
credits: 


Alvebra. s- 22 4 
Plane” Geometry] 2-2—-—=— 1 
iri conomebl yan ee VY 
English. o> ae. See 3 
Physics, =2222-2 eee 1 
Chemistry 242 see ee 1 
Other optional credits___. 6% 


Inasmuch as the examination will not 
be given outside the continental limits 
of the U. S. for Navy personnel, only 
those enlisted men whose units or 
stations are in the U. S. during the 
time required for taking the examina- 
tion, and whose applications have been 
accepted by the Commandant, U. S. 
Coast Guard, will be able to partici- 
pate. Provision, however, is being 
made for Coast Guardsmen to take 
the examination afloat or at certain 
overseas bases. Navy COs are au- 
thorized to grant leave, at their dis- 
cretion, for men within the U. S. who 
have been approved to take the exami- 
nation. 

Application forms for the examina- 
tion and general information concern- 
ing the academy may be obtained by 
writing, via official channels, to the 
Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard, 
Washington 25, D. C. Upon comple- 
tion and submission of applications 
and supporting papers, applicants will 
be notified through their COs of ac- 
ceptance or rejection as candidates for 
appointment. Applications must not 
be postmarked later than 1 April 1945. 

Any Navy man who qualifies and is 
accepted for appointment to cadetship 
at the Coast Guard Academy may, 
upon written request, be discharged 


(Continued on Page 11) 








NAVY HONORS 10 18,042 
HEROES IN VARIOUS ACTION 


Medals, decorations and ribbons 
awarded during the current war to 
personnel of the Navy, Marine 


Corps and Coast Guard and by the 
Navy to personnel of the Army and 
of foreign nations: 


Medal ots Honor... 56 
Navys Cross === 1,687 
Distinguished Service Cross 
(Army) \0 22-2 40 
Distinguished Service Medal__ 146 
Lecion of a Merivee= === 1,003 
Legion of Merit (to foreigners) 115 
Silvers star Medalaee Sees 3,019 


Distinguished Flying Cross___1,973 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal_1,584 





Soldiers Medal (Army)__---- 45 
Bronze Star Medal vesrsrccceceececes 1,176 
Air“ Medals = s222 fe 5,283 
Commendation Ribbon —___~_- 1,611 
ite-savine ee Veda aaa eee 4 

Total 3 22 eee 18,042 


ACTION IN NORMANDY 
(Continued from Page 3) 
directing repairs while under heavy fire 
saved the vessel and succeeded in re- 
tracting from the beach on the next 
lising tide. His determination to ef- 
fect the landing and subsequently save 
his ship while under heavy enemy fire 
was in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the United States naval ser- 

vice.” 

Early in 1941 with his eye already 
ranged on the Coast Guard, he took 
intensive courses at the Seaman’s 
Church Institute in New York. He 
was so successful in these that he be- 
came an instructor at that institute in 
1941 and received his commission in 
the Coast Guard as Ensign in Febru- 
ary, 1942. 

First he served on the cutter UN- 
ALGA on convoy duty in the Carrib- 
bean region. Then he was assigned to 
the Coast Guard manned LCI flotilla 
as executive officer of one of the ships 
and sailed with the flotilla for its triple 
barreled adventure abroad in April, 
1948. 

At the time the battle for Tunisia 
was still raging, but the invasion of 
Sicily and Italy were planned and land- 
ing craft were needed quickly. There 
was no time for training officers and 
crews in amphibious operations on this 
side. What training this flotilla had 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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SEAMAN STRIPE FOR SPARS 


SPAR seamen, first and _ second 
class, and all first and second class 
hospital apprentices of the Women’s 
Reserve will henceforth wear sleeve 
marking. Prior to this order, the non- 


rated women wore no_ identification 
marks of any kind. 
The new stripes, two inches in 


length, will be worn at a slant in the 
same position on the sleeve as a petty 
officer’s rating. 

First class seamen and hospital ap- 
prentices will be designated by three 
stripes, and the second class seamen 
and H.A.’s will wear two stripes. 

Seamen who have completed and 
passed the required examinations for 
a petty officer’s rating will wear a des- 
ignator directly above the seaman 
stripes. 


"p 


“T had a beard like yours once, but 
when I realized how it made me look, 
Ipecutealtm Olle: 


“Well, I had a face like yours once. 
When I realized I couldn’t cut it off 
I grew this beard.” 





Sparring Avound 





Two big changes took place in the 
lives of the SPARs at Brandon Hall 
this past month. Because of crowded 
conditions, some of the 2nd and Ist 
class petty officers were given per- 
mission to move into private rooms 
and apartments on subsistence and 
quarters. Of more interest to a small- 
er group was the final passing of the 
“overseas” bill for SPARs, WAVEs 
and marines. Hours were spent in 
filling out application papers .. . tak- 
ing physicals and having the ever- 
dreaded interview with the board of 
officers! The girls who passed are 
awaiting their orders to shove off for 
Hawaii and Alaska in the near fu- 
ture. 

* * * 

Through the ingenuity of the ship’s 
cooks, the barracks mess hall was at- 
tractively decorated for Thanksgiving 
Day. Having no tablecloths, they took 
sheets from the linen room instead, 
and with a gay fruit centerpiece, the 
tables were transformed from G. I. 
issue to Park Avenue masterpieces. 
The food was fair proof of their culin- 








TWO SPAR FIRSTS ... 
Garage is the first SPAR Motor machinist's mate in this District, at left, and wielding the saw 
is Delores Lucas, of Connersville, Indiana, the first Carpenter's mate, on duty at the Brandon 


Hall barracks. 
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Mary L. Wiggins, of Los Angeles, Calif., stationed at the Boston 


Both are third class in their rate. 


ery art too! After dinner the general 
topic of conversation was “How can 
I lose the extra pounds I just added?” 
Later some were noticed at local bowl- 
ing alleys working it off the hard 
way! 


*K * 
’ 


The Tuesday evening _Protestant 
vesper services held by Chaplain John- 
son, assisted by Hildegard Blegstad, 
(Sp.(W)38c, are becoming a “must” 
on the SPAR calendar. To girls who 
have personal problems to solve, Chap- 
lain Johnson’s timely messages bring 
comfort and cheer. Special musie is 
being planned for the Christmas holi- 
day season. 

*S * ok 

The Catholic SPARs took part in an 
“all service” girls’ retreat at “The Cen- 
acle’ in Brighton, Mass., Dec. 2nd and 
3rd. Those present received spiritual 
benefit from the fine services. 

ok * oo 

Anyone entering the barracks Sun- 
day evening, Dec. 3, would have been 
impressed by the silence on all decks. 
Explanation: the SPARs were en 
masse at the Shubert Theatre enjoy- 
ing the “all service” performance of 
Olson and Johnson’s _ side-splitting 
comedy “Laffin Room Only.” Chuckles 
were heard for days afterwards when 
someone recalled a bit of horse-play 
by those two expert funsters. 


With the opening of the tailor shop 
at Brandon Hall, uniform alterations 
no longer worry the girls. Under the 
capable touch of Mildred Miller, Sea- 
man 2nd class, the necessary adjust- 
ments are made efficiently, at the low- 
est possible cost per item. 

Margaret LaRoche, Seaman _ second 
class, recently joined the list of SPAR 
widows who proudly treasure the Pur- 
ple Heart, awarded posthumously to 
their husbands. Quartermaster first 
class Gayhart LaRoche, a veteran of 
five years in the Coast Guard, was lost 
when the Coast Guard DE LEOPOLD 
was torpedoed early this year in the 
Atlantic. SPAR LaRoche is now at- 
tending Pharmacist’s Mate School at 
Columbia University in New York. 


Recently seventy-one SPARs _§ar- 
rived in the district fresh from “boot 
camp” in Palm Beach, Florida. Their 
bright faces and enthusiastic chatter 
have given the barracks a rejuvenated 
air which is most welcome to the old- 
timers. 
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NAVY CROSS 
Capt. James A. Hirshfield, Bethesda, 


Md.: As commanding officer of the 
Coast Guard cutter CAMPBELL he 
surprised a hostile U-boat on the sur- 
face and destroyed it with a fierce at- 
tack by depth charges and _ point- 
blank fire. Although painfully wound- 
ed by shell splinters, he remained in 
command throughout the action and 
during the subsequent period when the 
CAMPBELL was being towed to port. 


* 


LEGION OF MERIT 

Comdr. Ralph R. Curry, Alexandria, 
Va.: As commanding officer of the 
USS PRIDE off the Algerian Coast on 
4 May 1944, he maneuvered his ship 
skillfully in the search of any enemy 
U-boat and the delivery of a success- 
ful depth-charge attack. His relent- 
less attack contributed materially to 
the sinking of the submarine. 

Capt. Rae B. Ball, Norfolk, Va.: As- 
suming the important duty of safe- 
guarding the vital port of Norfolk, he 
worked with zeal and initiative direct- 
ing the training and equipping of a 
port security organization formed to 
protect all essential waterfront fa- 
cilities and vessels. His leadership 
and ability contributed in a large meas- 
ure to the safe and uninterrupted flow 
of materials and manpower to the bat- 
tlefronts of the world. 

Lt. Comdr. Robert Wilcox, Delano, 
Fla.: As commanding officer of a de- 
stroyer escort, he established contact 
with a U-boat and immediately com- 
menced an attack. The first depth 
charge pattern straddled the sub and 
forced it to the surface out of con- 
trol. Effective gunfire and a final ram- 
ming attack by another destroyer es- 
cort completed the submarine’s_ de- 
struction. 


Lt. Comdr. Carl U. Peterson, New- 


tonville, Mass:. (posthumously) As 
commanding officer of the USCGC 
ESCANABA, he _ proceeded through 


heavy seas in total darkness to rescue 
survivors of a U. S. transport which 
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The line forms—a flotilla of LCVP's jockeys 
into position for the sweep against a Jap 
beach in the south Pacific. While American 
fleet guns are pounding enemy shore posi- 
tions, the invaders board the ''taxis'' from a 
Coast Guard-manned invasion transport stand- 
ing of the shore. Coast Guard small boat 
experts drove them through an inferno of shell, 
mortar, machinegun and sniper fire. 





was torpedoed and sunk on 3 Febru- 
ary 1943. Although under imminent 
danger of enemy attack, he took meas- 
ures which resulted in the rescue of 
133 men from the sea. 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


MEDAL 

Arthur Nickerson, CM Ic, Bedford 
Springs, Mass.: Disregarding a gale, 
snow, rough seas and near freezing 
temperatures, he entered the water in 
an effort to save one of 32 survivors of 
a torpedoed ship thrown from a small 
boat. He succeeded in towing the sur- 
vivor to the side of the cutter where 
the man slipped from his grasp. Nick- 
erson, battered almost to unconscious- 
ness, was hauled back on board the 
cutter. * * - 

Lieut. (Jg) Sydnev G. Carter, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: As officer in charge of a 
fire fighting crew aboard a blazing 
ship following a collision, he boarded 
the tanker loaded with unexploded am- 
munition and high octane gasoline and 
with his men skillfuly directed fire- 
fighting operations. Despite the con- 
stant hazard of falling debris, smoke 
and heat, he directed his men so that 
they finally succeeded in extinguishing 
the fire. 


BRONZE STAR MEDAL 


Lieut. Arne C. Pederson, Malden, 
Mass.: For exceptional performance of 
duty while serving in northeast 
Greenland and outlying stations during 
the period from October 1941 until 
September 1944. Despite the rigors 
and hardships he displayed courage, 
stamina and initiative in the perform- 
ance of highly vital services. 


USE V-MAIL FACILITIES — 
HE’LL GET YOUR LETTER SOONER 


Apparent belief that unlimited fa- 
cilities are available for transportation 
of mail to Navy, Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard personnel has led to a 
decline in the use of V-Mail during 
the past two months. 

The excellent mail service to such 
personnel has been made possible, to 
by the large 
percentage of people using V-Mail. 


a considerable extent, 


The Chief of Naval Operations warns 
that, with forces and operations con- 
stantly expanding at this critical time, 
the exclusive use of air mail will de- 
feat the good 
months. The primary objective is to 
make certain that all Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard personnel will 
be enabled to receive mail as often 
and as promptly as may be compatible 
with combat operations. 


service of the_ past 


To maintain the excellency of mail 
service to all Naval personnel the Navy 
Department urges that all 
corresponding with such personnel 


persons 








share the air mail service by using 
V-Mail. 
PURPLE HEART 
Charrles W. Tyner, Fireman, first 


class, West Medford, Mass.: A boat en- 
gineer at the invasions of Normandy 
and Southern France, he was wounded 
during the first wave landings on the 
Riviera Coast. He is a member of 
the crew of an. attack transport. 


*% * bs 


LETTER OF COMMENDATION 


Capt. Joseph Greenspun, Lews, Del.: 
He directed the first North-American- 
Greenland convoys and despite the 
handicaps of small, inadequate escort 
vessels, and the hazards of icebergs 
and pack-ice, he preserved in main- 
taining scheduled trun-arounds of im- 
portant convoys. 


3% * 38 


Capt. Donald C. McNeil, Balboa, 
Calif.: As escort commander in charge 
of North-American-Greenland convoys 
and despite handicaps of severe winter 
icing, icebergs and pack-ice, he pre- 
severed in maintaining scheduled 
arounds of important convoys. 
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HOW DID IT START? 


Portholes: King Henry VII of Eng- 
land (1485-1509) insisted on having 
the ships of his navy armed with guns 
too big to be placed in the fore- or 
after castles, the conventional sites of 
that period. Ship constructors solved 
the problem by piercing holes through 
the sides of the ships and adapted the 
watertight door used on French cargo 
ships as covers. The French word for 
door, “porte,” used to designate the 
new-type openings, eventually was 
Anglicized to “port,” and the openings 
became known as “ports” or “port- 


holes.” 
1. 


LST CREW 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Not more than 20 minutes ago, every 
ship in this area let go with a hail of 
ack-ack, and we again saw a Nip plane 
crash—into the sea, off our port bow, 
in a burst of flames. Again our port 
guns were in continuous action, but the 
gunners admitted that while they put 
some shots into him, “we can’t claim 
him, like the one this morning.” 

It’s been like this all day, and the 
closest call we had was when bombs 
from high altitude bombers fell near our 
stern, throwing up mountains of water. 
The decks are strewn with empty shell- 
cases, testifying to the hundreds of 
times our gunners had enemy planes in 
their sights. 

Even as this is being written, there 
are the ominous sounds of ack-ack 
bursts in the air all around us; and still 
our crew stands by the guns, as the 
radio warns us of enemy aircraft in the 
vicinity. 

Twilight has given way to night, and 
a half moon is trying to peek through 
an otherwise cloudy sky. There were 
intermittent showers all afternoon, and 
the decks are slippery underfoot. Ashore 
the brilliant lights of our trucks as they 
move back and forth, hauling men and 
supplies, are etched against the back- 
drop of dark jungle farther inland. 

The air is heavy and damp and still 
reeks of cordite. Lookouts scan the 
black Philippine night for sight of ene- 
my planes and still the gun crews stand 
by their batteries, tired but happy. 

“Not much sleep tonight,” whispers 
one of the helmeted gunners. 


sy 


Fire losses in the nation’s ports dur- 
ing 1943 were cut to the phenomenally 
low figure of $450, the Port Security 
Division of the Coast Guard has re- 
ported. 
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ACTION IN NORMANDY 
(Continued from Page 8) 


was close to the real thing, for, as Lt. 
Hutchinson said “It was done in North 
Africa and, while daylight hours were 
clear, German bombs sought out the 
American ships and attacked them al- 
most every night.” In the invasion of 
Sicily and Salerno, Lt. Hutchinson’s 
ship came through with several near 
misses by aerial bombs and artillery 
shells. And he conducted himself in 
such a manner in these operations that 
he was selected as commanding officer 
of another of the LCIs in the flotilla 
for the forthcoming “big show” in 
Normandy. 


On D-Day he took his ship laden 
with Army troops for the attack on a 
beach which proved to be one of the 
toughest areas of the entire invasion. 
As his citation by Admiral Stark 
states, his ship, after several prelimin- 
ary attempts which were discouraged 
by artillery hits and a mine explosion, 
finally landed and discharged its troops. 
Then he and his crew stood by under 
heavy machine gun fire on the Nor- 
mandy beach throughout D-Day and 
saved their ship and returned to Eng- 
land. 


Lt. Hutchinson said that to him the 
most remarkable thing he had seen in 
the war was the performance of the, 
largely untrained, Coast Guard crews 
ot his ship and the others in the flo- 
A majority of these men six 


tilla. 


the Cambridge Y.M.C.A. the 
stopped sliding yet. 


the gathering. 


CHIEF, YOU’RE SLIPPING!!—The 
smart boys thought they picked the 
strong side when they lined up in front 
of the well-upholstered Chief Melvin 
Pinanski in the tug-o-war at the open 
night soiree thrown by Flotilla 407 at 
other 
night, but the lightweights of the party 
took a toe-hold, and the chief hasn’t 
Gertie the Gull 
(on window sill) walked over from Con- 
stitution Base in her bare feet to heckle 


ACADEMY EXAMINATIONS 
(Continued from Page’8) 
from the Navy in order to accept ap- 
pointment. All cases, however, shall 
be referred to BuPers for action. 
Coast Guardsmen, when accepted, are 
likewise discharged immediately prior 
to their acceptance of appointment as 


cadets. 
vi 


ICELAND COAST GUARD 
(Continued from Page 7) 


they did not know then was that when 
the British arrived they- were only a 
few hours before the Nazis. In Iceland 
they did not know that the Nazis were 
on their way to invade our country. But 
since then they have found out the truth. 
And now the people of Iceland are hap- 
py in the fact that the Nazis did not 
succeed in their plans. 

“Your Coast Guardsmen are in Ice- 
land too, you know, and I can assure you 
that American troops and sailors are 
most welcome there.” 


by 


months before they heard the whistle 
of their first aerial bomb had been 
high school boys, clerks, factory work- 
ers, “just American kids” without 
thoughts or knowledge of the sea. Due 
to the circumstances they entered the 
invasion operations without the full 
training which had been originally 
planned for them. 









COAST GUARD FOILS THIRD 
“NAZI RADIO STATION TRY 


Editor’s Note: This story was released 
as PATROL went to press. Complete 
details will be carried in the next issue. 


Capture by the Coast Guard of a 
German trawler-type freighter and her 
crew and weather station equipment 
ready to be established in Greenland 
was announced on Dee. 14. Thus again 
the Coast Guard nipped in the bud the 
third attempt by the Nazis to establish 
a secret base in the Arctic reaches. The 
first such seizure occurred in 1942 when 
the Nazi ship Boscoe was captured. 

A Coast Guard prize crew under com- 
mand of Lieut. Curtiss Howard, 34, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, brought the year-old 
Dutch-built steam -Externsteine into 
Boston the other day. She was taken 
by a “green” Coast Guard crew making 
their first trip on a new vessel, the ice- 
breaker Eastwind. 

In charge of the entire affair was 
Capt. C. W. Thomas, who was skipper of 
the Eastwind and also in command of 
the task unit whose function was to 
prevent the Germans from getting a 
toehold in Greenland. 

A reconnaissance plane from the 
cutter spotted the Nazi ship in the ice 
and men and supplies on the beach. 
Prefabricated houses had not yet been 
set up. The crew of the Nazi ship had 
equipment and supplies to last a year. 

The Eastwind and another cutter laid 
a course to intercept the Nazi ship, but 
failed. A Coast Guard landing party 
was put ashore. The Nazis were hiding 


behind a rock. As the Coast Guards- 
men spotted them, the Nazis came out 
with their hands up and several of them 
who spoke excellent English said they 
wanted to surrender. They were cold 
and miserable and ready to be taken to 
the warm Coast Guard cutter. 

As much of the German equipment 
and supplies were brought aboard the 
Eastwind, it was: a three day job to 
ferry. the gear in small boats through 
the ice. Although it was early in Oc- 
tober, the weather was cold and raw. 
The temperature went down to zero at 
night and the wind blew it was very 
bitter. 

For a time no. trace could be found 
of the Nazi ship and a careful patrol 
of the icebergs was established. Again 
a plane was sent out. Returning about 
dusk, the pilot spotted the camouflaged 
trawler against an iceberg. He noti- 
fied the Eastwind by radio, and the cut- 
ter started through the rubbery ice to 
the vicinity of the Nazi ship. A few 
salvos were fired as a warning and the 
Nazis blinked: a message in English 
“We give up.” 

The Nazis had heavily mined the ship, 
but the German crew members helped 
the Coast Guardsmen locate them. Ex- 
plosives were used to free the ship from 
the ice and the trip to Boston was be- 
gun. After 12 hours from port the 
cutter ran almost out of water, but they 
located 800 gallegs in a forward tank 
and had just barely enough to get up 
steam to get into the harbor. 





OFFICERS INVITE LADIES TO 
DINNER, FORGET IT’S RASH 


By Frank Farrell 
(Coast Guard Correspondent) 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD- 
MANNED LST.—While this ship was 
in a southern port undergoing repairs 
its officers were guests at many social 
functions arranged by the local women’s 
To show their 
appreciation, they invited several com- 
mittee members to dinner aboard ship. 

The ladies were shown aboard with 
all the formality the occasion demanded, 
and escorted to the wardroom where 
the blue and gold of dress uniforms 
blended with spotless linen and gleam- 
ing silver service. But someone had 
neglected to check the evening’s menu. 
The main course, served by stewards in 
starched jackets, consisted of—Hash! 

P.S.—But they ate it all. 


service organizations. 








Sougie and Butts, mascots aboard a pair of 
Coast Guard LCls came through the invasion 


of France with narry a singed whisker. They 
perch on a couple of cases of Army "K’” 
rations. 


GRID STAR IN COAST GUARD 


Apprentice Seaman Fran Rooney, 
AS, now at “boot” camp at Manhat- 
tan Beach, who enlisted in the Coast 
Guard late in November before his 
18th birthday, has generally been se- 
lected to the Greater Boston All- 
scholastic football team as a halfback. 

Rooney was a star on the undefeat- 
ed Somerville, Mass., High School 
team. He has one brother in the sery- 
ice, Staff Sgt. Paul J. Rooney of the 
Army Engineers who now ‘is stationed 
in this country after serving 25 months 
overseas and gaining a Presidential 
Unit Citation at Guadalcanal. 








Coast Guard Manned LSTs 


_ Play Vital Part in Pacific War 


Open-Bowed Craft MacArthur's Chief Weapon 
in His Return to Philippines 


By Lee Grove, Sp.1c(PR) 
(Coast Guard Correspondent) 


As General Douglas MacArthur’s 
forces close in on the southern Philip- 
pines, Coast Guard-manned LSTs are 
again playing their vital part in the 
assault on enemy shores. 

“Ugly ducklings of the fleet,” in 
their dirty brown and green tropic 
camouflage, they have brought the 
troops ashore at Morotai, Finschafen, 
Lae, Salamua, Cape Gloucester, Hol- 
landia, Wadke Island,. Noemfoor 
Island, Biak, and other earlier objec- 
tives in the island-hopping march on 
Japan. 

All-Around Work Ships 


LST means 
But they 


“landing ship, tanks.” 
are all-around workships. 


Those in the spearhead of an inva- 
sion disgorge assault troops and mech- 
anized equipment through their wide- 
swinging doors in the bow. Later LST 
waves carry anything and everything 
needed to back up the first invaders. 

Their unloading is accomplished 
within sniper range, close enough for 
easy shelling by the enemy, and Zeros 
like to pick them out as targets. In 
the landing at Cape Gloucester, one 
Coast Guard-manned _ ship _ suffered 
seven near-hits from nine enemy bomb- 
ers, some exploding within 50 yards of 
the ship. This LST was one of a group 
that shot down 10 Japanese planes. 
Many Coast Guard LSTs in General 
MacArthur’s command sport a_ red 
“meat ball’ — emblematic of a Nip 
plane downed. 


